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COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture shows the 
Round Tower of Cashel of the 
Kings in South Tipperary. The 
Tower is part of a magnificent 
group of ruins which stands on 
the Rock of Cashel, a remarkable 
limestone outcrop rising two 
hundred feet above the surroun- 
ding plain. The group includes 
Cormac’s Chapel (twelfth cen- 
tury); the Cathedral (thirteenth 
century); the Castle; the Hall of 
the Vicars Choral; St. Patrick’s 
Cross; the Round Tower itself. 
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athedral of St. Colman, Cobh, Co. Cork 
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Lorp DuNSANY, poet, playwright and 
novelist, has a formidable list of works to 
his credit. He has always been closely 
associated with the Irish Theatre, is an 
ardent sportsman and an authority on 
shooting and fox-hunting. His most widely- 
known novel is “ The Curse of the Wise 
Woman.” He lives at beautiful Dunsany 
Castle in Co. Meath. 


SEAN O FAOLAIN is one of Ireland’s leading 
novelists and writers of short stories. Among 
his most well-known novels are “ A Nest of 
Simple Folk”, and “ Midsummer Night 
Madness.”” He has also written a number 










of biographies on prominent Irish figures— 
Constance Markievicz, Wolfe Tone, Daniel 
O’Connell and Hugh O’Neéeill. His social 
history of Ireland, “ The Irish”, was 
recently published as a Pelican book. 


DonaGH McDonacu is the son of Thomas 
McDonagh, the poet-patriot who was execu- 
ted in 1916. He has made a name for 
himself as a poet and particularly as a 
writer of successful verse-plays, among them 
= Happy as Larry” and his more recent 
** God’s Gentry ”, which had a remarkable 
run in London some time ago. 


We regret that owing to the recent Dublin Printing Trade Dispute, which 
lasted seven weeks, publication of this issue of “ Jreland of the Welcomes” 


was unavoidably delayed. 
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Ballymacad Foxhounds at Ballinlough Castle 


emories of an Irish Sportsman 


RISH SPORT is very pervasive and penetrates every 
phase of Irish life. Bar racing, I should say that more 
port can be had for the money in Ireland than in any 
ther country, and not only the simpler sports like 
oursing, but even fox-hunting. 

I say bar racing, because racing is one of the regular 
methods whereby the mug is parted from his money 

any country. Racing may cost you in Ireland, as 

ywhere else, all you have got. 

As for Irish hunting, first of all, there is Meath, a 
ountry of great and fertile pastures. Fertility is not 
© be had without plenty of rain, and much rain 
hecessitates draining. Meath ditches are consequently 
xtremely deep, and failure to clear one may drop 
orse and man far below the level of the fields. 


The Meath Hounds move off 


By LORD DUNSANY 


There are wide, open ditches, that may be jumped 
at a canter, wherever a gap may be in the high 
blackthorn hedges ; and then there are the doubles, 
where a great bank is made by the earth thrown up 
from two ditches. Trees often grow on them, and 
they may rise many feet up from the field, as well 
as going down to many feet below it. 

These cannot be jumped at any pace, as the horse 
has to jump into the bank, find a foothold there, and 
scramble up to the top to steady himself for the jump 
over the second ditch. I remember one ditch in the 
Fairyhouse country into which I once got with my 
horse. I remember the water growing darker as I 
went down, and a friend who was on the bank above 
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told me afterwards that he was just going to get down 
to help me, when he saw a hand come up. 

Then there are the narrow-banks, not so common 
in Meath as in Kildare, though commoner now than 
they used to be, before many of the large farms were 





“Gone Away” F 


change feet there and get safely over. 

Looking over the level pastures of Meath from 
Tara one sees, blue to the north-west, a line of hills 
among which is a different country, a rough and 
rocky country to which my old groom used always tof 


advise me to take my worst horse, because he believed | 
that the stones in the rough hills there would be sure 
to cut his knees. 
Looking northwards to many little lakes lying 
under tiny hills, one comes to the Louth country and f 
the little hills increase. North of that there are no} 
wide pastures for galloping. But westwards there is [ 
hunting all the way to Galway. 
As one goes westward from Meath, and even inf 
the western part of Meath itself, there increases that : 
red bog over which no man can ride. By the time one 
has come to Galway one finds the bog spread far over fF 
great spaces. Nevertheless, the Galway Blazers are} 
one of Irelanc’s most famous packs, though they move 
like cavalry near a hostile frontier, after seeing the bog 
which they cannot cross, but with fine country to| 
ride, down to the bog’s very borders. ; 


divided up. There is no landing on them for a horse 
and they look the sort of things that would trip him 
up, being just too high, as a rule, for a horse to jump. 
But the Irish horses touch the tops of them, lightly 


land in order that grass might grow, then taken from |) rushe 
heaps by the sides of the fields and put to the obvious ( valle 
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use of marking a boundary and keeping cattle either 
in or out. 

These walls are unmortared, and when the Galway 
horses hit the tops of them, they fly outward in 
showers. Being round, they seldom cut the horses’ 
knees. Not only is there hunting all the way from 
Meath to Galway, but there are many famous packs 
south of that line and a few to the north of it. 

What memories are stored in old minds! Those 
packs of foxhounds have brought excitement and 
adventure to fields that would not have yielded their 
full measure of romance without them. They have 
lured a splendour out of the hills that would have 
otherwise lain there sleeping. 

Some other magician might have come, blowing 
some other note on some other horn, had the master 


@ of foxhounds’ horn been silent ; but the hills might 


have waited for a hundred years, or more, for that 

other magician. 
| And where hunting ends in Ireland shooting begins, 
' not usually the artificial kind where the size of the 
bag depends on the number of eggs laid down, but 
the kind that depends on the north wind and the 
various moods of nature. That makes the sport, 
however humble, an elemental thing, a poor relation 
of the storms and the stars. 

And if one hears far off a faint rejoicing cry from 





many voices high up in the night, that may be the 
geese coming inland. That will mean storm at sea, 
' and cold coming south from the Arctic ; and that 
' winter has set in before one had noticed it. 

| The first full moon after that will guide the 
 woodcock southwards, and they will be found in 
_ their old resorts, in gorse on the hills, or in patches of 
| bracken in woods, or, sometimes, before snow 
_ has driven them into the woods, one may come on 
_ one of them unexpectedly getting up out of a ditch. 
' Of course, they may be found in that great home of 
' game, the red bog, where man has no houses and can 
' only walk with care. There the woodcock has his 
» home in heather, until the winds that roam the red bog 


| become too cold, and he seeks the shelter of woods.’ ” 


On the red bog, too, one may look for snipe, for it is 





) their country. But it is so vast that, oddly enough, 


}|, one may get more snipe in a day on grazing lands 


than when walking the red bog, for ia little valleys to 


‘> the green fields slope down, and where 


/ tushes grow, the snipe congregate. In those narrow 


dus : valleys, it is easy to walk straight on them, and to go 








on to other small patches, getting three or four snipe 
at each. 

One should not smoke when going after snipe : 
they breathe the air as we do and they can notice a 
taint of tobacco in it very much farther than we can. 
Going after snipe one walks down wind, as after no 
other game ; because the snipe rises against the 
wind, so as to get it under his wings; and, though he 
turns immediately, one gets a far easier shot, as well 
as a closer shot, against the white body of the snipe, 
than when he is flying straight away from you, a small 
grey object. 

Far more important than avoiding smoking, which 
in any case is ill-suited to sport, is avoiding talk. One 
word is enough: a whistle may be mistaken for 
many things, but one word is unmistakably man, 
and is even more frightening to snipe than the sound 
of a gun. 

In the marshes and red bogs there are also duck, 
chiefly mallard and teal. Perhaps the best way to 
shoot duck is to sit for them just before nightfall in 
some place to which they come at flighting time. 
It is not only the best way to get ducks, but it is one 
of the best ways in which to see something of that 
setting into which they fit better than we, the realm of 
Nature under the dome of the sky. 
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The Counties o 


CORK 


By SEAN O FAOLAIN 


as variegated asa 


butterfly s 


THE MOST INTERESTING thing about the national joke 
that all Corkmen live in Dublin is that it is without 
foundation. A common Cork name is McCarthy. Of 
the two hundred and twenty-five McCarthys in the 
Telephone Directory only a little over a third have 
settled in Dublin. A common Tipperary name is 
Ryan. There are about three hundred and fifteen 
Ryans in the Directory. Some two-thirds of them, 
that is double the proportion of Corkmen, have 
addresses in Dublin. And, yet, Cork is the largest 
county in Ireland. 

Is the joke a tribute to the energy of Corkonians, or 
is it a criticism of their all-too-effective way of 
making themselves heard, or is it simply that people 
feel that when a county is three thousand square 
miles in extent, and has about three hundred miles 
of coastline, it ought to be big enough to contain 
any reasonable body of inhabitants ? 

My own view is that the reason why we find 
something special, or, if you do not happen to like 
the tribe, let us say something odd, about our energetic 
southerners is that they are a blend, and that this 
blend arose out of the abnormal expansion of the 
county. In other words, there are several counties of 
Cork, and several kinds of Corkmen. 

Cork county was not always so large. The other day 


wing! 


Glandore, Co. Cork 


I bought an old map of ‘ The Province of Mounster.’ 
It is John Speede’s map, ‘ To be solde in Pope’s Head 
Alley against the Exchange, by John Sudbury and 
George Humble, Anno Domini, 1610.’ Cork was 
thereon shown as stretching, roughly, from between 
the Bandon River on the south, to below the Black- 
water on the north, and from a bit behind Macroom 
on the west to the confines of the de Barry estates well 
on this side of Youghal. It had no coast-line at all. 
Since then it has expanded to every point of the 
compass. It has become an agglutination of what we 
might call little statelets. 

We should get out of our heads the illusion that 
when the Almighty created the world Cork county 
was laid out for Corkmen. It was ultimately fixed 
by some smart chaps in Whitehall, or Dublin 
Castle, and defined by some poor stooping, myopic 
cartographer. If we think of the family-names of the 
south we will form a much clearer idea of these 
processes of history, and travel with a much clearer eye. 

Those ubiquitous McCarthys, for example, are 
mere upstarts as Corkonians. When I think of Cork 
the names that occur to me are such as the Norman 
Barrys, Roches, Nagles, Fagans, not to mention such 
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Gougane Barra, Co. Cork 


later settlers as the Tinsleys and the Coppingers—of 
Coppinger’s Court in the west or Castle Coppinger in 
the east. 

We nowadays count all O/’Driscolls and 


O’Donovans as Corkonians. But by contiguity, by 
geology, by character these strong men from the 
wild coast and mainland around Skibbereen and 
Bantry ought to be lumped in with Kerry. And we 
have as much business to snatch the O’Sullivans of 
Berehaven from Kerry as we would have had to 
claim Dan O’Connell as a Corkman. 

Perhaps, then, I should not have said that Cork has 
expanded west or east. Perhaps the truth is that the 


outlying regions have invaded the old central core § 


and swallowed it up. Barrys and Roches, indeed! 
I remember a hurling match in Cork between 
O’Sullivans and McCarthys. The Roches and the 
Barrys would now be hard set to organise an 
inter-tribal tennis-match. 

So, as the traveller moves outward from the centre 
he will find it amusing to look for these blendings 
with Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary and Waterford. 
But he will also bear in mind—it will be pointed out 
to him, I have no doubt, very forcibly, very 
eloquently, and very rapidly, a la mitrailleuse—that 
he is moving from a centre which is highly distinctive 
in itself. 


The traditional Kinsale cloak 
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Cork city is an Atlantic port, he will be told ; not 
like your potty little cross-channel porteen of Dublin ! 
That’s why, he will be told, Cork has such a cosmo- 
politan air. (This is one of the shaggy dogmas of 
Cork, and no eyebrow must flicker when it is 
announced.) And, yet, when I was a boy, unless I 
allowed my boyish loyalties grossly to deceive me, 
I was much less conscious of living in a provincial 
town than in an international port. Those ships from 
Christiania or Odessa, Riga or Mobile ! Those troops 
browned by India! Even those visiting monarchs ! 
And we did not need, in those days, to go to Dublin 


| or London for our drama : the playbills often assured 
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us that they came direct from the West End. 

But, perhaps, it was not really so very international ? 
Perhaps it was just a rather Englishised city ? I am 
looking at an old photograph of the Cork Opera 
House Staff sent to me by a playbill-collector from 
Cork. The inscription on the back (not without its 
trace of Cork irony) gives something of the flavour 
of forty years ago. It reads :—‘ First Opera House 
Excursion, Sunday, August 21st, 1904, from Saint 
Patrick’s Bridge to Major Bagwell’s demesne by the 
streamtender Mayflower. When passing the Flagship 
at Queenstown the Theatre Orchestra gave a musical 
salute by playing “‘ Sons of the Empire,” and the 
Admiral, Lord Charles Beresford, came on Deck to 
acknowledge this melodious manifestation of loyalty.’ 

The traveller, then, will seek for the two, three, 
four or more Cork counties concealed within the 
map’s arbitrary bounds. For south Cork he will want 


Bantry, Co. Cork 


Timoleague Abbey, Co. Cork 
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The Oratory, Gougane Barra 


to visit Kinsale. This is McCarthy country. But they 
were a widespread sept. Blarney was a McCarthy 
castle, and Kanturk. If we persist too far west we will 
feel the Kerry touch beyond Rosscarbery and Leap. 
‘Beyond the Leap, beyond the Law.’ All those 
Somerville and Ross yarns have the true Kerry tang. 

When we move around to the north-west we hit 
the fiercest, wildest land in the county, west of 
Macroom and out to the Kerry mountains. But I swear 
this land is all bone of the bone of Kerry, and I 
know that many families in this west-Cork Gaeltacht 
were squeezed out of Kerry across its mountains and 
moors. I love this part of Cork very dearly, as every- 
body does who knows it. I would not barter five 
square miles around Gougane Barra for all Connemara. 

North of the Blackwater, you can almost smell the 


Summer Cove, Kinsale 











buttermilk of Limerick. Up here, around Liscarrol 
and Buttevant, we are in Barry country, horsey 
country, pastoral country, and again pastoral down 
the valley of the river towards Youghal where the 
Barry strain crosses with the Roche. Each region has 
its own flavour, its own character, its own appeal ; 
yet each is a synthesis or blend. 

When I now cast my mind’s eye over that wide 
and various, cloud-dappled county I begin to think 
that the Romantic Movement, and the Irish Literary 
Revival which was part of it, have done as much to 
narrow as to intensify our enjoyment of Ireland. 
They have over-concentrated on the picturesque 
West. They have distracted our eyes from the pastoral 
beauty of another Ireland whose riches are strewn 
along such valleys as the Blackwater’s and such plains 
as those north and east of Cork. 

Besides, rich land is rich in other things than what 
the romantics called ‘scenery’: strong castles, 
noble houses, planned gardens—Kanturk, Mallow, 
Blarney, Coppinger’s Court, Conna (nobody should 
travel anywhere in Ireland without Harold Leask’s 
Trish Castles under his arm), or the Kingston demesne 
at Mitchelstown which is one of the very few examples 
of planned landscape-gardening we possess. All 
these are now part of our heritage, monuments to the 
vicissitudes of history that have, over the centuries, 
made Corkmen the diverse, variegated, unpredictable, 
lively, flickering people they are. ‘ Particoloured like 
the steeple,’ they say, looking up at Shandon tower. 
Cork is as variegated as a butterfly’s wing ! 


St. Gobnait’s Shrine, Ballyvourney 
Bantry Bay, Co. Cork 
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Festival 
BRAY FESTIVAL. A very full programme of entertainment 
and sport. Bray, Co. Wicklow. (To 14th) ‘ 6 


Religion 

PILGRIMAGE TO ST. ULTAN’S WELL. Ardbraccan, County 
Meath . ° . ° ° ° ° ° 7 
PILGRIMAGE TO CLONMACNOIS. This !ovely ruin beside the 
Shannon was founded in A.D. 548 and flourished as a 
city of saintliness and learning for a thousand years. 
Clonmacnois, County Offaly : ; : , 14 


Con gresses 
pet CONFERENCE OF THE HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION. Dublin. (To 4th) . , t 
CONTRACT BRIDGE. European League Championships 
Dublin. (To 28th) . ; ; ; . 20 


Agricultural & Livestock Shows 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SHOW. Show Paddocks, 


Birr, County Offaly ; ‘ : , ‘ 3 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Virginia, County Cavan : 3 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIES SHOW. Strokestown, County 
Roscommon , . 9 
WATERFORD AGRICULTURAL AND HORSE SHOW. Riloshan Park, 
Waterford , : , ; ; ; 1s 
GORT AND SOUTH GALWAY AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Gort, 
County Galway ; , ; ; ‘ é is 
SEPTEMBER BLOODSTOCK SALES. Sale Paddocks, Ballsbridge, 
Dublin. (To 26th) ? q ‘ ; : ' 22 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW Mountbellew, County Galway 24 


General Sport 

GOLF : Open Week. Lahinch, County Clare. (To 7th) : 
MOTOR RACING: Irish Motor Racing Club’s International 
Road Race for the Wakefield Trophy. The Curragh, County 
Kildare. ‘ ; ? , : 6 





SWIMMING: Men’s 800 Metres Freestyle Championship 


of Ireland. Lee Baths, Cork ; 6 
GOLF : Open Mixed Foursomes. The Gastie Rethievaben, 
County Dublin . ; : : : 6 
CRICKET : Gentlemen of we v. M.C.C. College Park, 
Dublin. (Also 8th and gth) ; , : . 6 
HURLING: All-Ireland Senior Final. Croke Park, 
Dublin . , : : ‘ i , : 7 
GOLF: Open Meeting. Ballyhaunis, County Mayo. Open 
Fourball. The Curragh, County Kildare , 7 


GOLF : Club Week. Lahinch, County Clare (To 14th) ~ 
REGATTA : Irish Dinghy Racing Association’s Inter-Club 
Team Race Championship of Ireland. Dun Laoghaire, 


County Dublin. (To 14th) ; ; 12 
MOTOR RACING : International Tourist Trophy. Dundrod, 
County Antrim : , , : : : 13 
LEINSTER VETERAN CAR RUN. Dublin—Naas, County 
Kildare . : 20 
MOTOR CYCLING : Dubie wad District Club’s s Geese Track 
Races. Phoenix Park, Dublin ; 20 


GOLF: Open Meeting. Carlow, Comnny Corton. Open 


Mixed Foursomes. The Curragh, County Kildare. 
(To 21st) ‘ : ; : ? ; ; 20 
MOTOR RACING: M.G. Experts-Barred Trial. County 
Dublin. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 5 ; : 27 
GAELIC FOOTBALL: All-Ireland Senior Football Final. 
Croke Park, Dublin . : ; : : , 2s 
Racing 

ROSCOMMON 2 THURLES 16 
PHOENIX PARK 3 CURRAGH 17 & 1s 
POWERSTOWN PARK a (Irish St. Leger, 17th) 
BALDOYLE 6 

KILBEGGAN s NAVAN 20 
TRALEE it BALDOYLE 27 
PHOENIX PARK 13 LISTOWEL 30 
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Fine Arts 

AN tOIREACHTAS ART EXHIBITION. Municipal Art Galleries, 
Parnell Square, Dublin. (To November Ist) ; ~ 
SYMPHONY CONCERT. The Halle Orchestra (Leader, 
Laurence Turner; Conductor, Sir John Barbirolli). 
Theatre Royal, Dublin : : ; ; 25 
CARDINAL NEWMAN COMMEMORATION CONCERT. Our 
Lady’s Choral Society, with the Halle Orchestra (Leader, 
Laurence Turner; Conductor, Sir John Barbirolli). 
Theatre Royal, Dublin ? 2 ; 26 
DUBLIN OPERATIC SOCIETY’S SEASON. Presentations of Faust, 
The Barber of Seville and Romeo and ne Olympia 
Theatre, Dublin (To Nov. 1) P ; 27 


Festivals 

AN tOIREACHTAS. An annual festival of Gaelic culture, 
including competitions in literature and musical com- 
position. Principal features of An tOireachtas this year are 
choral competitions and a drama festival. Dublin. 
(To 19th) , ‘ ; in 
WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS. . The second 
Wexford festival has a very rich cultural programme— 
orchestral concerts, exhibitions, an opera, opera films, 
puppets, a recital, lectures, a discussion group and 
conducted tours. Highlight of the Festival is a gala 
performance of L’Elsir d’Amore with Elvina Ramella 
Pralungo, Nicola Monti, Gino Vanelli, Cristian Dallaman- 
gas, the Festival Chorus and the Radio Eireann Light 
Orchestra, conducted by Dermot O’Hara. Wexford. 
(To November 2nd) P 26 
NINE ARTS BALL. Ireland’s biggest carnival function, held 
on Hallowe’en. Metropole Ballroom, Dublin ‘ 3a 


Agricultural & Livestock Shows 


LIVESTOCK SHOW AND SALE. Mohill, County Leitrim 3 
OCTOBER BLOODSTOCK SALES. Sale Paddocks, eserattiin 
Dublin. : 

ROYAL ULSTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’ Ss ‘AUTUMN SHOW AND 
SALES. Showgrounds, Balmoral, Belfast. (To 17th) 15 
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General Sport 
MOTOR RACING. Vigzol Cup Trial. County Dublin 
MOTOR CYCLING. Fall Trial. County Dublin 





GOLF. Midland Scratch Cup. Carlow, County Carlow. 


(To §th) | 
CYCLING. International Tour oo — Dials Park, 
Dublin ? ; , : : 5 
AMATEUR BOXING. Civil Service Tournament. National 
Stadium, Dublin 10 
MOTOR CYCLING. Nicholson Meneiti Scabies The Slade, 
Saggart, County Dublin it 
MOTOR RACING. Autumn Trial, Linaiieh 12 


Hur.ING. An tOireachtas Trophy. Croke Park, Dublin 1s 
MOTOR RACING. Irish Motor Racing Club v. Ulster Auto- 


mobile Club, Dundalk, County Louth 

MOTOR CYCLING. Ulster President’s Cup Trial. 
Belfast 3 ; ; 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. Munster v. 


Is 


is 


ee Inter-Provincial 


Match. Limerick , , , 25 
MOTOR CYCLING. Octember Trial. Saggart, County 
Dublin : : ; , : 25 
AMATEUR BOXING. Ireland wv. Germany International 
Tournament. National Stadium, Dublin 31 
Racing 

LISTOWEL 1 & 2 CURRAGH 1s 
CURRAGH q (Irish Plate ; October 
(Irish Cambridgeshire) Handicap) 

DUNDALK ™ DOWN ROYAL 22 
LIMERICK 9 

LEOPARDSTOWN in a se " 
NAAS 3 DOWNPATRICK 29 
POWERSTOWN PARK 16 LIMERICK JUNCTION 30 
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The Place 
in the Song 


By DONAGH McDONAGH 


A CURIOUS QUALITY in the Irish is their ability to sing 
and enjoy the strange songs which are made over the 
sea about their country. At village concerts I have 
heard rapturous applause for a rendition (that is the 
correct cliché) of an Australian number called “ If we 
only had old Ireland over here’; while no musical 
evening is a success without ‘“‘ Galway Bay,” a song 
in which an Irish singer, firmly planted on Irish soil, 
optimistically states : 

And it’s maybe some day I’ll go back to Ireland, 

If it’s only at the closing of my day .. . 

Which takes me on to a side road for a moment. 
Some years ago a play of mine was produced in 
London, and with it, as a curtain raiser, was a piece 
called ‘‘ A Pound on Demand,” a music-hall sketch by 
Sean O’Casey which I am sure he now regrets. The 
two principal characters in this play were played 
by Liam Redmond and Fred Johnson who, as the run 
continued, tended to speak more of their own lines 
than Mr. O’Casey’s. Finally the sketch used to close 
with Redmond singing in a fine Irish baritone: 


And it’s maybe some day I'll go back to Ireland, 
If it’s only at the closing of the play... 
Nobody noticed the difference. 

The songs I am writing about here are rather 
different. They are the songs of exile, the praises of 
Irish places written at the “‘ American Wake” or 
written in Boston, Philadelphia or New York by 
balladmakers remembering a land grown more 
beautiful in the diminishing-glass of memory. 


New Ross, Co. Wexford 


Ballads of exile keep 


Ireland's memory green 


Many of them are good songs by any standard, most 
of them have qualities of genuine emotion wedded 
to a good tune, and a great number of them are 
rubbish. 

In a paper-backed book called “ Six Hundred and 
Seventeen Irish Songs and Ballads,” published in 
New York some time in the nineties, the anonymous 
editor gathered from the broadsheets songs of all 
kinds. Beside ‘“‘ Shule Aroon ” he places a dreadful 
piece called ‘‘ Shamrocks on Patrick’s Day ” which 
has a chorus : 

Patrick’s Day! Saint Patrick’s Day ! 
Throw aside coffee and tea ; 
Fill up your glasses then drink to your lasses 
and we'll drown the green shamrock on 
Patrick’s Day ! 
while that excellent song “‘ The Enniskillen Dragoon” 
is right next door to ‘‘ Ragged Pat,” and on the other 
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Near Enniscorthy 


side is “‘ The Fair Hills of Ireland” by Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, and beside that: 
Limerick is beautiful as everybody knows ; 
The river Shannon full of fish, through 
that city flows. 


But ’tis not the river or the fish that 
weighs upon my mind, 
Nor with the town of Limerick 
I’ve any fault to find. 
The book, in a way, is typical of the Irish ballad, 
bathos by pathos laid, a charming song beside Paddy 
Whack. It includes a charming little ballad on the 


The River Shannon, Limerick 


charming little town of Bunclody, known officiall’’ 
until a few months ago as Newtownbarry. Had th: 
town always borne that name the song would neve: 
have been written, for who could sing : 

Were I at the Moss House where the 

birds do increase 
At the foot of Mount Leinster or some silent place, 
By the Streams of Newtownbarry 

where all pleasures do meet, 

And all I would ask is one kiss from you, sweet. 
Substitute ‘Bunclody’ for ‘ Newtownbarry’ and 
the words chime sweetly together. 

If I were in Bunclody I would think myself at home 

For ’tis there I have a sweetheart, 

but here I have none, 
A-drinking strong liquor in the height of my cheer, 
Here’s a health to Bunclody and the 
lass that I love dear. 
There is always a girl to leave behind, and in the 
genuine ballad it is she and not the dear old Irish 
mother who holds the exile’s thoughts. Limerick is 
beautiful no doubt, but what about the girls of 
Limerick ? 
In the morning when I’m going 
I'll wave my lily-white hand, 
I'll wave it all over my shoulder, 
And adieu to Limerick strand, 





eens we “ 


And farewell to the girls of Thomond Gate, 

*tis to them I bid adieu, 
It isn’t the leaving of Limerick that grieves me, 
But my darling, when I think of you. 


That song is not in the American 617, nor is ‘‘ The 
Kilnamartyra Exile ” written to that magnificent and 
gloomy tune “ Cath Céim an Fhédh ” : 


I ama lonely exile that has left his own dear nation 
To seek a situation in a land beyond the foam, 
I’ve sailed across the ocean wide through 
hardships and through dangers, 
And for years I’ve been a stranger 
to my own dear Irish home. 
Once I lived contentedly and friends 
I loved surrounded me, 


Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford 


Care nor grief ne’er trouble me nor 
made my heart feel sore, 

But n-w those days are over and 
I’m parted from my country 

And Kilnamartyra’s lovely face 
my eyes shall sce no more. 

There is scarcely a village in Ireland which has not 
its own “‘ Galway Bay,” and reading the contents of 
my ballad book is like skipping across a map of the 
country. “‘ The Banks of the Foyle,” “‘ Sweet Mount- 
stewart,” ‘‘ Coolnabinn,” ‘“‘ The County Tyrone,” 
“ Sweet County Wexford,” “ Erin’s Lovely Lee,” 
“* Sweet Moneymore,” “‘ Sweet West Mayo,” and 
so on. There was a time when there was a ballad- 
maker in every parish and an eager audience at every 
céili house, and although the singer’s efforts were 
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sometimes unconsciously humorous, the songs were 
not less popular for that. Was the maker of “ Castle- 
hyde” a humorist ? 

There are fine horses and stall-fed oxes 

And dens for foxes to play and hide ; 

Fine mares for breeding and foreign sheep there 

With snowy fleeces in Castlehyde. 

The grand improvements they would amuse ‘you, 

The trees are drooping with fruit all kind ; 

The bees perfuming the fields with music 

Which yields more beauty to Castlehyde. 


It is quite possible that this was written seriously 
by one of the race of schoolmaster balladmakers who 
carried the classicism of the hedge-schools into their 
songs. Mars, Venus, Cupid, Aurora and the goddess 
Flora were all familiar personages and were introduced 
to impress the listeners with the singer’s erudition. 
That the author of “ The Town of Passage ” was a 
humorist seems likely, but again, can one be sure ? 


The town of Passage is neat and spacious 
And situated upon the sea; 

’Tis sweet and decent and quite contagious 
To go to Cork on a bright summer’s day. 

’ Tis there the ladies when break of day ts 
And tender lovers do often pelt, 

Some a-airing and some a-bathing, 

All mother naked to enjoy their health ! 


A tourists’ guide to Ireland could be constructed 
from the ballads, and it wouldn’t be a bad guide either. 
The balladmakers knew their country, and had there 
been such a thing as a tourist industry when they 
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Ferrycarrig, Co. Wexford 


were singing, they might well have been sent as 
melodic purveyors of singing commercials to the 
Green Fields of Amerikay, with this pertinent 
question : 
Will you come to the land of O’ Neill and O’ Donnell, 
Of Lord Lucan of old and immortal O’ Connell, 
Where Brian drove the Danes 
and St. Patrick the vermin 
And whose valleys remain still 
most beautiful and charming ; 
Will you come, will you, will you ? 
Will you come to the Bower ? 


Will you come and awake 
our lost land from its slumber, 
And her fetters we'll break, links that 
long have encumbered, 
And the air will resound with Hosannas to greet you, 
On the shore will be found gallant Irishmen 
to meet you. 


And it is with this thought that we say fare thee 
well and adieu. 
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On the Fair Hills 


of Ireland 


By J. FINN 


WHENEVER IRISH MOUNTAINS are mentioned, some 
people look down their noses and murmur—“ the 
highest one is only 3,414 feet” and recall the 
geography lesson which with unbecoming brevity 
says that Ireland has a central plain with a coastal 
belt of mountains. The latter is not completely 
correct and the former remark—about the height— 
has nothing at all to do with the pleasure content of 
the high places of the land. 

Isolated hills, like Croagh Patrick in Mayo, Errigal 
in Donegal, the Sugarloaf near Dublin and Shehy in 
West Cork fail to reach the 3,000 foot contour and 





The Twelve Bens, Co. Galway 
































yt their position and outline lure one to climb them 
again and again. 

Croagh Patrick, Ireland’s Holy Mountain in County 
Mayo, is a fine quartzite cone, 2,510 feet in height. 
From Murrisk on Clew Bay the feet of many pilgrims 
have worn a path to the summit. It is a route that 
gets the best out of the climb, a route that in the 
absence of a path, a climber would take. 

Down in County Cork, Shehy Mountain, only 
1,797 feet high, is an aloof, Matterhorn-looking peak. 
As one travels westward from Cork city it looks 
inviting, but right beneath it near Inchigeela one 
loses the outline. By walking over Pipe Hill to 
Coolmountain the peaklike quality of Shehy can 
be seen again and, as the ascent of the easy sun- 
warmed south-eastern slope is made, the hill is as 
alluring as when first seen from Cork. 

Errigal Mountain (2,466 feet) in the Donegal 
Highlands is Ireland’s most magnificent example of a 
conical mountain. On all sides the hill is covered in 
white screes of broken quartz-rock and one way up 
is as good as another. 

The summit of Errigal is everyone’s dream of what 
a mountain top should be. There are actually two tops 
separated by a narrow “One Man’s Path,” but the 
highest point is a space about the size of a card table. 
No grander view-point exists in this corner of the land. 
Below is the Slieve Snacht range and the corrie 
called the Poisoned Glen with their rocks smooth 
and rounded by glaciers of the Ice Age. Beyond, the 
lake-sprinkled Donegal hills roll southward and the 
coast from Malin to the south is mapped out in detail. 

The Twelve Bens of Connemara, a most inviting 
assemblage of quartzite cones, are the roughest hills 
in Ireland and demand a good reserve of stamina if 
one hopes to circuit them from any of the glens. There 
are acres of broken rock scree and back-breaking 
ascents and descents in the cols between the peaks. 

Around Killary harbour, Mayo’s hills form a bulky 
tableland with Mweelrea as the highest peak in 
Connemara. As a central vantage point, the easy 
Bengorm is perhaps the finest in the district. 


There is one part of Ireland where great possibilities 
exist for rock climbing and that is around the limestone 


hills of Sligo and Leitrim. In the northern part of 
these two counties the limestone rises up a8 1,000 


foot table mountains (of which Ben Bulben is the 
best-known). Surrounded mostly by vertical cliffs, 
seamed with rock chimneys, these hills have many 


In the Reeks, Killarney 


Carrantuohill, Killarney 


detached spires of rock. In Glencar, Gleniff and 
Glenade there are miniature Dolomites to delight 


the rock-climber. 
There are many hill ranges in Ireland that look big 


on the map and yet are not hills to climb. The 
Wicklow Mountains come under this head, but they 


are the finest mountains for walking in Ireland. 


From the streets of Dublin you can see the rounded 
granite domes that roll southwards into Wicklow 
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Summit of Mt. Errigal 


for over fifty adventurous miles, culminating in the 
massif of Lugnaquilla (3,039 feet). Deep valleys like 


Glendaloch, Glencree, Glenmalure and the Glen of 
Imaal probe into this highland from all sides, and 
there are memory-filling routes by the roads from 
glen to glen. 

The ridge of the Galtees from Mitchelstown to 
Cahir in Co. Tipperary is Ireland’s grandest inland 
range. Up the Glengarra valley on the south side one 
can quickly get to Galtymore. Beyond the woodlands 
are the open hills and a track leads to the col 
between Galtymore and Galtybeg. Below is Lough 
Diheen and the famed Glen of Aherlow and beyond 
stretches the county of Tipperary. Galtymore’s 
summit at 3,018 feet is Ireland’s highest inland peak. 
A broad saddle stretches westward to the other high 
point of Galtymore and the northern side is plastered 
with crags of conglomerate rock. 

But it is to Kerry that climbers go again and again. 
Westward from Cork city the sandstone ridges lead 
to the Kerry border, and beyond, the hill-backed 
peninsulas of the Kingdom run out into the Ocean. 
Of these peninsulas, Beara is as much Cork as Kerry 
and down here the Sugarloaf, near wooded Glen- 
garriff, is another peak like its Dublin namesake. Near 
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it is Barley Lake and many cliffs for rock-climber;. 4 

In the Kerry Mountains there is an abundance of ~ 
firm red sandstone, the mountains tend to form wel - — 
marked ridges and lines of peaks, so they give endle: s 
opportunities for ridge walking. Beneath the peals © 
are ice-eroded corries, Jake-floored, with cliffs of 
varying degrees of difficulty for the rock-climbe:. ~ 

Brandon, a 3,127 foot peak, is the highest in the © 
Dingle peninsula and is a difficult one to get free of © 
clouds. By the traditional “ Saints’ Road” up the © 
western side of the hill is an easy ascent. On the summit — 
is a tall well-groomed cairn and near it the ruins of © 
St. Brendan’s Oratory and the highest well in Ireland. © 
The cliffs on the eastern side are almost virgin © 
territory for the rock-climber. ! 

Much could be said of the Killarney mountains, of ~ 
Torc, watching the deer above the woods, and the © 
Purple Mountain group where the famed Gap of ~ 
Dunloe is always the route for the day’s end ; and the ’ 
Reeks, where stands Carrantuohill, 3,414 feet, 
Ireland’s highest mountain. 

The Reeks are made for the hill walker. The long — 
ridge from the Gap of Dunloe to Carrantuohill itself ~ 
is a succession of rock and heather-covered steep 4 
slopes. Southwards they slide off into the Black ~ 
Valley and beneath to the north is Coomcallee, where 
the easiest way to the roof of Ireland commences at 
Gortbue schoolhouse. From Lough Acoose at the — 
western end of the range the circuit of Coomloughra ~ 
(Caher 3,200 feet, Carrantuohill 3,414 feet, Been- 
keragh 3,314 feet, Skregmore 2,790 feet) is equal to the 
famed Snowdon Horseshoe of North Wales. d 

In the eastern part of the Killarney region the glens ~ 
east and west of Bennaunmore are among the 
least known of Killarney’s mountain pleasures, and in 
Glen Nabroda on the east can be seen a series of © 
columned cliffs like those of the Giant’s Causeway — 
in Antrim. . 

To those who are fond of hills Ireland is a land of ~ 
promise, of unrestricted access to mountains and ~ 
many virgin rock climbs. There is plenty of accom- 
modation : hotels, guest houses and youth hostels, and 
camping sites are readily obtained, free for the asking. 

There are days of rain, and mist-covered peaks. — 
But there are also many days of sun when the rocks 
shimmer in the heat haze and the fleecy clouds ride 
high above the peaks ; days when the mountains hold 


one until the last rays of the westering sun and the 


valley and plain are remote and almost forgotten. 





“AN TOSTAL” 


AN TOSTAL, IRELAND AT HOME, the great national home- 
coming of Irish people and friends of Ireland, planned for 
April 5 to April 26, 1953, is already a nation-wide activity. 
In every city and in numerous towns and villages Tostal 
Councils have drawn up their programmes of cultural and 
sporting activities, planned their historical pageants, and 
prepared a true welcome for their visitors. 

Whilst State departments and local Civic Bodies are 
offering every co-operation on a national and local basis, 
An Tostal is essentially a people’s project into which 
voluntary organisations are entering with enthusiasm. 
Details of local and national programmes will appear in the 
next issue of ‘‘ IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES.” 

Every member of the Irish race, every friend of Ireland, 
who comes to the great homecoming, An Tostal, will be 
welcomed as one of the national “‘ family ” and will see 
the Irish Way of Life at its best. 


THE WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


Wexford’s International Festival of Music and the Arts, 
now an established annual event, will be opened by Lord 
Longford on Sunday, October 26. 

The Festival which lasts for one week offers a fine 
programme of opera, orchestral concerts, musical recitals, 
lectures, art exhibitions, opera films, puppet shows, 
conducted tours and lectures. 

In accordance with their policy of giving local opera 
lovers and visitors an opportunity to enjoy a work that has 
not been staged recently in England or Ireland, the 
organisers have selected Donnezetti’s “‘L’Elisir d’Amore”’ as 
the highlight of the Festival. 

The producer will be Peter Ebert ; settings will be by 
Joseph Carl ; Italian opera stars Elvina Ramella Pralungo, 
Nicola Monti, Gino Vanelli, Cristiano Dallamangas will be 
singing in the leading roles ; and the orchestra will be the 
Radio Eireann Light Orchestra. 

A popular concert by the Radio Eireann Light Orchestra, 
an orchestral concert by Radio Eireann Symphony 
Orchestra, and recitals by Weingarten, are other musical 
attractions offered visitors who become Festival Members 
for a subscription fee of thirty five shillings (five dollars). 

The exhibitions organised for the week include A Survey 
of Irish Music from The Earliest Times, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Century Paintings, Old Irish Silver. 

A comprehensive series of lectures finishes with a 
Festival Forum in which Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
Erskine Childers, Esq., Minister for Posts and Telegraphs; 
Sean MacBride, Esq., S.C., T.D.; and Eoin O’Mahony, 
Esq., B.L., K.M., will discuss sealed questions submitted 
by visitors to the Festival. 

In addition to a programme of opera films, and puppet 
shows by the Dublin Marionette Group, the organisers of 
the Festival have arranged conducted tours each morning to 
places of historic and scenic interest in County Wexford. 

The Wexford Festival, which is organised entirely on 
a voluntary basis by local people, offers the visitor a feast of 
cultural entertainment and a fine example of one aspect of 
Irish hospitality. 


JoInT PuBLiciry CAMPAIGN 


A new and significant development in the field of Irish 
Tourist publicity is the joint campaign undertaken by 
Fogra Failte and the carrying concerns between Britain 
and Ireland. 

Commenting on the campaign, the London Correspon- 
dent of the Jrish Independent states : 

“The co-operation of Fogra Failte, Aer Lingus, 
C.1.E., B. and I., and British Railways in such a 
campaign is a guarantee not only that it will be 
thoroughly well done, but an encouraging indication 
of what can be achieved in the way of joint under- 
takings.” 

The campaign is not only attracting British visitors to 
take an Autumn holiday in Ireland but is also interesting 
overseas visitors to Britain. 

“There are still Americans and Australians who 
have spent a while on the Continent, and are ‘ hanging 
about’ in London playing out time until their sailing 
date arrives. At present indeed most of the enquirers 
at the travel offices are people in this position.” 


LocaL SHRINES 


Visitors to Ireland are showing increasing interest in 
the local shrines which throughout the country are a 
familiar part of the landscape. 

These shrines are rich in legend and tradition and 
many of them have their own particular ‘‘ Pattern Dav” 
when they are the centre of a local traditional pilgrimage. 

Elsewhere, on page eleven of this issue, is a photograph 
of one of these—the shrine of St. Gobnait at Ballyvourney, 
Co. Cork. 

A year ago the local people undertook to clear the site of 
St. Gobnait’s traditional shrine, and a statue was 
commissioned and erected on a pedestal built of local stone 
which was also used with great effect in the reconstruction 
of fences and stiles. 

The statue itself is the work of the well-known sculptor, 
Seamus Murphy, A.R.H.A., of Cork. 

A little later the ancient remains were excavated by 
Professor M. J. O’Kelly, B.Arch., and the reputed dwelling 
of St. Gobnait was reconstructed. 

The statue and shrine, three hundred yards off the main 
Cork-Killarney road, stand in the midst of a wonderful 
landscape which is rich in historical associations, especially 
with O’Sullivan Bere who paused here on his famous 
retreat in 1602 to “‘make the rounds” and gain the 
indulgence for his party. 


This is the official emblem of 


An TOSTAL 


The design is based on the 
traditional Irish Harp, 
symbolising ancient Irish 
Festivals and Gatherings. 


The forepillar and head of 
the Harp are woven into 
an ornamentation taken 
from the Table of Canons 
—F.5R—in the famous 
Book of Kells. 


The copyright of this 
Emblem is vested in An 
Bord Failte, 13 Merrion 
Square, Dublin. 
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AN TostaL NorTH ATLANTIC CONFERENCE 


AS A RESULT OF the Tostal North Atlantic Conference, plans 
for travel facilities to Ireland during the Tostal period, 
April 5 to April 26, will be announced shortly. 

The Conference attended by representatives of Trans- 
atlantic, Cross-channel and Continental carrying concerns ; 
of travel Agencies ; and of the travel press, is part of the 
co-operative effort being made by the official Irish Tourist 
bodies and the commercial concerns to make this “ off 
season ”’ world attraction an outstanding success. 


C.I.E.’s PLANS FOR AN TOSTAL 


Coras Iompair Eireann (C.I.E.) has announced that 
special transport arrangements for AN TOSTAL will 
include the introduction in mid-March of six-day 
Springtime Luxury Coach tours through Ireland. The first 
of these will leave Dublin on Sunday, March 16, and 
coaches will leave every Sunday until the full Summer 
schedule of six-day, nine-day and eleven-day tours 
commences. 

The popular Radio Train to Killarney and Connemara 
will run during An Tostal period and other special rail 
travel facilities will include cheap one-day, two-day and 
week-end tickets between all provincial stations throughout 
the system. 

The entire staff of C.I.E. has entered whole-heartedly 
into An Tostal project and some proof of this has been 
the formation of a Central Council called C.I.E. An Tostal 
Council, the aim of which is to foster the objectives as set 
out by the Organiser of An Tostal. The Board of C.I.E. 
proposes to introduce the annual “ brighter” station 
scheme to coincide with An Tostal. 


AER LINGUS: 
DUBLIN AIRPORT EXPANSION 


Because of the rapidly increasing flow of both passengers 
and freight traffic through Dublin Airport, it has been 
decided to expand and improve the Airport’s facilities. 
Some minor alterations have recently been carried out to 
ease the congestion experienced in previous years, but 
major expansion will not commence until the Autumn of 
1953. A former bonded freight store at one end of the 
Terminal Building has been converted into a comfortable 
waiting lounge with accommodation for fifty to sixty 
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Gravel Motes 


AND NEWS 


incoming passengers. In the left wing of the Terminal 
Building, accommodation for outgoing passengers was also 
increased. In the Main Hall, six departure bays have been 
constructed where all passengers will check in and deposit 
luggage. It is hoped that these new arrangements will 
reduce congestion in the Concourse of the Building and will 
allow flights to be handled more expeditiously. The services 
of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, who won the Triennial Gold 
Medal of the Royal Hibernian Institute of Architects for his 
design of the Terminal Building, have been retained for 
this purpose, so as to ensure that the graceful lines of the 
much admired Building will not be impaired. 


AER LINGUS SERVICES, 1953 


Aer Lingus expect that 1953 will be the biggest boom 
year for air travel to Ireland since the Company was formed 
in 1936. With the aid of the recently acquired four Bristol 
Wayfarers, the Company will expand its services and 
increase frequencies to an even greater extent than this year. 
The Dublin-Edinburgh and Dublin-Cardiff routes have 
been particularly popular since their introduction this 
summer, and next year flight frequencies in these lines will 
be increased. 

At present, new routes to the Continent and Great 
Britain are under consideration, but it is too early to see if 
any of these will be opened in 1953. An Tanaiste, Mr. Sean 
Lemass, when opening the Irish Pavilion in the Frankfurt 
Autumn Fair, said that the possibilities of an air service 
between Ireland and Western Germany were being 
investigated. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE CALLING AT COBH 


Ships of the Holland-America Line are now calling at 
Cobh on a number of their Transatlantic sailings. 

In addition to the liners ‘‘ Nieuw Amsterdam” and 
““Ryndam,” the Holland-America’s latest ship “‘ Maasdam,” 
which made her maiden voyage on August 20, will include 
Cobh in some of her voyages. 

The ‘‘Maasdam” is designed primarily for the 
** economy traveller ” and is a sister ship to the “‘ Ryndam.” 
Twe-thirds of the accommodation on this completely air- 
conditioned ship consists of two-berth cabins. First-class 
accommodation for thirty-nine passengers is provided on 
the boat deck where all cabins are fitted with private bath 
or shower and toilet ; there are also a separate dining-room 
and lounge. 

The promenade deck and its public rooms—writing 
room, lounge, smoking room bar, palm court, gymnasium 
and card room are for the exclusive use of tourist travellers. 
There is a children’s playroom on the boat deck with a 
diningroom on A deck, and amongst the other amenities are 
a swimming pool, a barber shop and a beauty parlour. 
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IRELAND FOR EVERYMAN 
by H. A. Piehler. Dent 7 6d. 


PUBLISHED ORIGINALLY in 1938, this new edition maintains 
and improves all the features that won favour on its first 
publication. Eleven tours are described in interesting and 
accurate detail, each covering an itinerary of 200 to 400 
miles negotiable in three or four days by the speed visitor, 
though, of course, holding for the more leisurely enough 
enjoyment for weeks rather than days en route. 

Twenty pages of maps, finely definitive, reinforce the 
listed information and there are several chapters of sectional 
and general interest incidental to the country. Among these 
are ‘‘ Sports and Games,” “‘ An Outline of Irish History,” 
“Notes on the Irish Languaze,’’ “ Irish Place Names,” 
“ How to Travel,”’ “‘ Where to Stay,” etc. 

Well printed and produced in a neat format measuring 
44” by 63”, the book will appeal for size and content to 
many travellers. Only one misprint is of interest, ‘‘ Lorca ” 
for Torca—the Dalkey cottage in which Bernard Shaw 
lived during several boyhood years. 


HOSTAGE TO FORTUNE 
by Joseph O’Connor. Moynihan, Dublin, 18 /-. 


IT HAS OFTEN been said that there is the makings of at least 
one good book in the life story of most people. It needs the 
one in ten thousand or, more probably, in a hundred 
thousand of us with selective skill however, to ration the 
material before the life can be re-lived in imagination by the 
reader. In his book Joseph O’Connor, septuagenarian 
Kerryman who took to authorship only after he had retired 
from other educational work, proves himself to be at the 
top of his class in his quick-fire, humorous, vivid, concen- 
trated and, by turns gossipy run-through of a couple of 
hundred lively, romping, reflecting period pictures and 
comments out of his England and Ireland of the last seventy 
years. 

Mr. O’Connor communicates to the reader his own 
enjoyment of the journey back. There is a sense of gusto as 
well as a sharply realistic quality in all that he relates, 
seasoned by a dry and often mordant humour whether in his 
story of his early days as a sergeant major’s son in Lincoln 
barracks, or in Kerry and up and down Ireland later. Half 
way between the novel and the history book, “‘ Hostage to 
Fortune ”’ strikes a new note. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND 
by Roger Chauviré. Clonmore & Reynolds, 5 -. 


THIS TRANSLATION by the Earl of Wicklow from the French 
conveys fully the lucid and sympathetic style and treatment 
in brief of Ireland’s history by the former professor of 
French at University College, Dublin. It is an admirable 
summary for the general reader written with that clarity and 
logical balance characteristic of the French. 


THANKS FOR THE MEMORY 
by H. J. Rice. Athlone Printing Works Co. 8 /6d. 


IN THIS BOOK the author has navigated the Shannon in slow 
motion, a seven years series of sailings, loiterings on its banks, 
gossipings with the waterside folk, historic researches along 
its course, explorations of its creeks, tributaries, inhabited 
and uninhabited islands, in fine, all interesting aspects of the 
river, with a thorough mapping of it from sea to source in 
which every shoal and bank is marked and listed. 

We are shown it as it was in the earlier times when it heard 
the bells of many churches and monasteries built alongside 
in Ireland’s golden Christian age, and then the grim 
succeeding picture when the Northmen, the Norse and the 
Danes, were masters of it in their pirate centuries. 

Mr. Rice carries his story forward through the later 
periods to the present day and presents the authentic 
portrait of the greatest river of these western islands for the 
navigator, angler and general visitor, no less than for the 
Shannonside native who will find in this admirable book 
the local story, pleasantly varied by an occasional contrast or 
reminiscence drawn from the author’s days in India and the 
East. Colonel H. J. Rice, Coosan Point, Athlone, will be 
glad to answer any inquiries about the Shannon. 


CONNACHT 
by Richard Hayward. Arthur Barker, London. 21 /-. 


Mr. RICHARD HAywarD is one of the good company of 
travel writers who establish a personal relation quickly with 
the reader. His carefully recorded account of Connacht, 
packed with the essential useful and interesting information, 
never degenerates into the formal narrative of the literal 
guide-book, by reason of this personal touch. So one goes 
along with him enjoying the country and absorbing the 
account of it conveyed in that friendly, forthright way that 
makes the “‘ road rise with ”’ the reader. 

For the visitor actually on the road it has the pleasant 
blend of gossip, statistics and that free comment on the 
defects as well as the merits of scene or people en route. 
That candid note adds a further value to the book which is 
the third of the Four Provinces of Ireland series written by 
Mr. Hayward. There are fifty-six illustrations by Raymond 
Piper. 


DR. EK. OK. SOMERVILLE 
A biography by Geraldine Cummins. Andrew Dakers, 21 /-. 


EDITH @. SOMERVILLE, joint author with Martin Ross of 
““Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” ‘‘ The Real 
Charlotte ”? and other books, had her home for almost all 
of her ninety years on the remote south Cork coast. For a 
great many of these years Miss Somerville rode regularly to 
hounds and was a pioneer M.F.H., for several seasons. 
But if she made only occasional journeys into the wider 
world her books began early to make her a citizen of very 
many countries. Geraldine Cummins, her intimate friend, 
reveals vividly in this first biography her kindly matriarchal 
quality towards friends and neighbours, her reticence in 
the literary treatment of love-motifs, her alleged “ stage- 
Irish ’’ technique and, equally well, her forthright honesty 
and shrewd observation of life during a period of emerging 
democratic independence in Ireland. 

There is a great deal of interesting detail on the famous 
partnership which began when Edith was twenty-eight and 
her collaborator twenty-four years old, and, among other 
personalia, the account of the two authors in their mid- 
fifties coming home in a state of happy exhaustion from a 
summer day out with the Black Kerry Beagles is memorable. 
There are many other piquant asides in the book and the 
Bernard Shaw—Edith Somerville friendly exchanges have 
a tooth in them. Altogether a bright and intimate book. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 




















The Bells 


o| Shandon 


With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 


Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


\.NCIS MAHONY 
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